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EDITORIALS. 
HLLOW students, Taz Normat takes pleas- 
ure with you in extending the hand of 
friendship to all on this our Entrance Day. It 
is plain to see that the hand of Providence; so 
often manifest in the history of the Academy, 
is again stretched forth in our behalf, in caus- 
ing to be erected this beautiful structure as a 
TEMPLE oF LeaRnine for us and for future 
generations. Let us accept our membership 
as an holy trust. Let no efforts be spared to 
make our time spent here the most profitable 
and pleasant of our lives—a time of prepara- 
tion for the stern duties of life. Whether we 
are to be benefited or not by our attendance at 
school is a matter for us to decide. The feast 
is here prepared for us; we need only to stretch 
forth our hand and partake. Self-effort and 
self-control should be our guiding mottoes, and 
Success will crown our school days with her 
brightest wreaths. 


| book-keeping students. 


W will be pardoned for mentioning here a 
matter which may not need mentioning, 
but which is of great importance to us all. 
There is prevalent in almost every college a 
habit, most unpardonable, of marking up the 
walls of the halls and entry places. The walls 
of our new building are white and clean, and it 
should be the pride of every student to keep: 
them so. Let us unite in a common effort to 
keep the scribbling and marking habit down; 
and thus set a worthy example for other schools 
to follow. 


ete fetter talents more than poverty; 
many an lutellectual giant may be stifled 
under thrones and golden mountains.—Rich- 
ter. 


ENTAL differences are infinite, and educa- 
tion should not obliterate them, but bring 
each innate possibility to its highest develop- 
ment; hence the need of individual’ training. 
So says President Elliot, of Harvard. 
RO. J. B. KEELER permits us to announce 
that he is writing a Student’s Guide for his 
He is now at work on 
the theoretical part, and this is but preliminary 
to a complete text-book on book-keeping, which 
will be arranged with special reference to the 
way it is taught in the Academy. 


5 ewe Tur NorMat rejoices with the 
patrons, officers, students and teachers of 
the Academy in this happy event of entering 
the new and commodious building erected for 
the Brigham Young Academy. We have all 
watched with a jealous eye the progress of this 
magnificent structure, and now it stands, suflic- 
iently completed for use, a monument to the 
honor and glory of this noble institution, and a 
token of the advancement of learning in Utah. 
How proud the students will be! And we, in 
behalf of them, most heartily thank the Board 
and all who have contributed to bring about 
this happy consummation. 
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MONG all our rejoicings this day there 
will run a vein of sadness because of the 
loss of our venerable Dr. Maeser as principal 
of our honored Academy. For fifteen years he 
has labored long and faithfully to fulfill the 
mission which Pres, Brigham Young gave 
him, and how well the work has been per- 
formed, the gratitude of many fathers and 
mothers, and the love of thousands of his stu- 
dents will tell. 

The results of Bro. Maeser’s humble labors 
are seen in the marvelous growth of the Brig- 
ham Young Academy, and in the many Church 
schools established throughout these valleys. 
Though his labors as principal cease with his 
resignation to-day, yet his heart remains with 
the Academy, and he will love the memory of 
her experience, because it has been a life-work 
with him and the achievement of a glorious 
purpose. The students love Bro. Maeser even 
as a father, and they look upon him as the 
father almost of this institution, and though he 
resign his place at the head of the Academy, 
yet he will always have a place of honor in her 
halls. As we have only one Moses, one Socra- 
tes, one Luther, one Comenius, one Pestalozzi, 
one Brigham Young, so we have also only one 
Dr. Karl G. Maeser. 


i lie cea we regret to lose Dr. Maeser as 

principal, we rejoice to know that one so 
capable and efficient will be his successor. 
Prof. Benj. Cluff, Jr., has endeared himself to 
the hearts of his students. He has the support 
and confidence of the Board, and we have no 
doubt that he will step right in the footsteps of 

his revered predecessor and carry on trium- 
phantly the work so nobly begun. 

It was suggested by a member of the Board 
at the closing exercises of last semester that 
Bro. Maeser had been the Moses of the Aca- 
demy, and that, like Moses, he would lead the 
students to their new home. That would make 
our new abode a Promised Land unto us, if we 
continue the allusion; and, indeed, Bro, Maeser 
has led the Academy in its experiences of 
plagues, fire, and adversities safely through, so 
that today we may enter our beautiful structure 
and be delivered over into the hands of Joshua | 


to storm the walls of Science, Literature, and 
Art, and take possession of the land. May 
Bro. Cluff prove such a leader as Joshua and, 
in the language of President Smoot, may he 
perform his duty well, so that he will beget the 
love and esteem of his students and of the 
people to a full measure even as Brother Mae- 
ser has done. 


ROF. CLUFF lectured on Habit and Educa- 
tion before the Territorial Teachers’ Con- 
vention in Salt Lake City last week. 


ERMANN KRUSI, author of the “Drawing 
Course” and also of a work on the life of 
Pestalozzi, was born in Yverdun, Switzerland, 
1817. The students of pedagogy will remem- 
ber that Pestalozzi taught here. At the time 
of Krusi’s birth, his father had been a co-la- 
borer of Pestalozzi’s for seventeen years. 
Both the elder and the younger Krusi were dis- 
ciples of Pestalozzi,and Hermann did much to 
spread his master’s system in the United States. 
In 1887, after having been an active educator 
for half a century, he resigned his position in 
the Oswego normal school, where he labored 
twenty-five years, and retired to private life. 
He is now living with his son in California. 


OS. BALDWIN, M. A., LL. D., the author 

of ‘“Baldwin’s Psychology” and of “Art of 
School Management,” has been elected to the 
chair of pedagogy in the University of Texas, 
just lately created. He has been principal of 
the Sam Houston State normal school for ten 
years past. 


GRAND ORATORICAL CONTEST. 


Open to al! Undergraduates at Present Attend- 
ing School. 


‘THE Normat takes pleasure in announcing 

to its subscribers and the public in gen- 
eral that the following casH prRizus are offered 
for the best orations on any subject approved 
by its corps of editors. The orations are to be 
delivered in a public contest in the Brigham 
Young Academy at such time as may hereafter 
be announced. The contest is open to all un- 
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dergraduates at present attending school in the 
Territory of Utah. The orations are to be 
original both in subject matter and style of 
delivery. The subjects upon which each con- 
testant speaks should be sent to Editor Tus Nor- 
MAL on or before Jan. 20, 1892, and if not ap- 
proved, word will be mailed to contestant im- 
mediately that he may choose another subject. 

The judges, whose names will be announced 
in this paper as soon as chosen, will be disinter- 
ested parties. 

The rules governing the contest will be an- 
nounced in our next issue. 

First Prize, by Tou Norma, $20.00. 

Second Prize, by the Polysophical Society, 
$10.00. 

Third Prize, by Geo. H. Brimhall, $5.00. 

It is understood that the contestant in the 
Normal Department of the Academy who de- 
livers the best oration will be elected class ora- 
tor for the commencement exercises of 1892. 


HE Normat urges that the Normal Asso- 

ciation constitute itself a “committee of 
the whole” and each member lend his might 
to the success of our paper. True, you have 
appointed certain ones of your number to act! 
as editors, still they should not be required to 
do the whole of the work without any assist- 
ance. Let all give a helping hand. 


Aut habits gather by degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
— Dryden. 


Ei suppose those few students that were 
“conditioned” have been making good 
use of the holiday vacation. 


ARVARD has on the average one instruc- 
tor for every nine students. 


Be sure that your appearance is worthy of 
the imitation of your scholars, both as to dress 
and cleanliness. 

Demand exactness of punctuation in reading 
and in all other recitations. 

Be careful to require neatness and cleanliness 
of person and clothing on the part of the pupil. 

Decorate school-rooms with appropriate pic- 


tures and with flowers. 


VARIOUS TOPICS. 


A RETROSPECT. 


WueEn at April conference, 1876, President 
Brigham Young appointed the undersigned 
as principal of the educational institution that 
had been established in Provo and bore the 
name of its illustrious founder, it was with 
no comprehension of the magnitude of the 
work that the new appointee laid out the plans 
for his new mission. 

Adding another experimental term to one: 
conducted by his predecessor, he found prem- 
ises inadequate, facilities limited, students few 
in number and poorly prepared, and financial 
conditions exceedingly discouraging. To 
make matters still worse, there were many, 
even among the influential men in the com- 
munity, who not only had no confidence in 
the stability of the new institution and its 
avowed educational system, but openly 
opposed it by using their influence against it. 
Yet there were not wanting some signs 
prophetic for a more prosperous future, in the 
growing enthusiasm of the students, in the 
spreading influence outside of the schoolroom, 
in the unqualified support of President Smoot, 
and in the approval of the Presidency of the 
Church. This was the condition of affairs’ 
when in August of the same year the first 
term of the first academic year was com- 
menced. 

The two experimental terms had demon- 
strated the facts that the strength of the B. Y. 
Academy was not in her financial condition, 
nor could her aims be to enter, for the present, 
into competition with the institutions of higher 
education in our country, nor was her 
distinguishing characteristic to be sought in 
the professional efficiency of her teachers 
alone, for all these advantages have been 
claimed and enjoyed by schools of learning 
before; and yet the necessity of the establish- 
ment of anew kindof educational institution 
for Zion had been revealed by the Lord to the 
Prophet Brigham Young. The lack of what 
element created that necessity? It has been 
said the Saints will be saviors upou mount 
Zion: that they are destined to redeem the 
world. Redeem the world from what? From 
the thraldom of sin, ignorance, and degreda- 
tion! In order to do this Zion will have to 
take the lead in everything, and consequently 
also in education. But there is much educa- 
tion already, much science, much art, much 
skill, and much so-called civilization—in fact, 
so much that this generation is fast getting 
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into the notion that they can get along with- 
out a God, like the Titans of old that wanted 
to storm the heavens by piling one mountain 
on top of another. 

A. glance over the condition of mankind in 
this our day with its misery, discontent, 
corruption, and disintegration of the social, 
political, religious, and philosophical fabrics, 
shows that this generation has been put into 
the balance and been found wanting. A 
following, therefore, in the old grooves would 
simply lead to the same results, and that is 
what the Lord has designed shall be avoided 
in Zion. President Brigham Young, there- 
fore, felt it in his heart that an educational 
system ought to be inaugurated in Zion, in 
which, as he put it in his terse way of saying 
things, neither the alphabet nor the multiplica- 


tion table should be taught without the Spirit) 


of God. 

Thus was started this nucleus of a new 
system. When years after a member of some 
Stake Board of Education could find no other 
fault with the new system bat that it had not 
been started twenty years earlier, the under- 
signed thanked God that it had’nt. For if it 
had been started thus prematurely without 
teachers to comprehend its aims, with- 
out Boards to enter into its spirit, and without 
students to feel its necessity, unavoidable 
failure would have postponed a_ successful 
commencement for a generation or more. 

All the above mentioned adversities of the 
infant institution were blessings in disguise. 
Without means, by relying upon the liberality 
of her patrons, the Academy engendered a 
growing interest, among the people, in its 
aims; without teachers sufficiently devoted to 
its sacred cause to labor for a mere nominal 
salary, the Academy was forced to create a 
Normal Department, composed of volunteers, 
to raise her own teachers; without a Board of 
members experienced in educational affairs, 


the Board went through an empirical training | ’ 


in having their attention turned gradually 
from the primitive conditions of the begin- 
ning to the more complex organization of the 
school’s further advancement. 

If amidst all these changing scenes clouds 
of discouragement did darken occasionally | 
the horizon of our vision, they were always 
dispelled again by the voice of the Spirit 
whispering: “O, ye of little faith.” 

A large sum of money designed for the 
Academy by Presiden Young was not forth- 
coming, for the donor died before signing the 
document of conveyance; the old building, 
after having been enlarged and suitably fitted 


up, burned down at the close of a term which 
had seen the largest attendance on the record 
of the institution; and antagonistic influences 
several times attempted, although in vain, to 
destroy the harmony of feeling existing in 
the Board and Faculty. Thus did the little 
plant grow in spite of storms and weather. 
Its branches have spread far and wide, and, 
like those of the banyan tree, taken fresh root 
again all around. 

The success and influence of the Brigham 
Young Academy caused the authorities of the 
Church to enlarge the scope of the new 
educational system by creating a General 
Board of Education under whose auspices 
similar schools were to be established in Zion, 
|for which the Academy has proved a nursery 
of teachers. 

Amid the ever changing scenes of develop- 
ment which the B. Y. Academy has passed 
through, whether holding forth in one single 
room under makeshift arrangements, or en- 
joying the benefits of more suitable facilities, 
whether in rented premises, fitted up for the 
time being, or in her own palatial habitation, 
whether laboring according to the humble 
program of the primary and intermediate 
grades, or aspiring to academic and collegiate 
honors, there must go through it all like a 
golden thread one thing constant: The spirit of 
the latter-day work. As long as this 
principle will be the mainspring of all her 
labors, whether in teaching the alphabet or 
the multiplication table, or unfolding the ad- 
vanced truths of science and art, the future 
of the B. Y. Academy will surpass in glory 
the fondest hopes of her most ardent ad- 
mirers. 

Kari. G. Mazser. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


(H. H. OLUFF.) 


THE above caption will suggest the various 
phases through which the Brigham Young 
Academy has passed and vividly call to the 
mind ot the Board the experience which it has 
had, and the hydraulic pressure that has fallen 
upon many of its members from time to time 
in their zeal to preserve the institution from 
collapsing. 

Of all the periodical changes incident to the 
Academy, none has been so pleasingly remark- 
able as the marching from the old to the new 
temple of learning. Though incomplete, it 
is sufficiently commodious to accommodate the 
school. 
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The almost universal sympathy that sprung 
up throughout the west immediately after the 
conflagration that destroyed the building in 
which the school had its birth, was like a 
meteoric shower, only culminating in the erec- 
tion of the basement storey, where it has 
remained statu quo until Jate in the spring of 
1891, when a resolute spirit animated the Board 
and immediate steps were taken looking to the 
early completion of this spacious edifice. 

This resolute act on the part of the Board of 
Trustees will stand as the most persistent in 
faith and confidence that has been recorded 
since the beginning of the Academy. On the 
18th ot May following this action of the Board 
by the appointment of H. H. Cluff to snperin- 
tend the work, the brick walls above the stone 
water-table were commenced and not yet a 
dollar in the treasury. True, some hope was 
entertained that sufficient real estate, held by 
the trustees, could be placed upon the market 
and the necessary funds secured from that 
source, but a collapse in the real estate boom, 
together with the fact that transfers of Academy 
property from the original trustees and the 
heirs of the founder, Brigham Young, were so 
defective that a perfect abstract could not be 
obtained, hence the impossibility of selling land 
to raise the needed funds. The work, however, 
was progressing under contracts, and expenses 
had to be met. The stringency of the money 
market made the situation still more trying, 
producing a relaxation in faith on the part of 
some of the Board, but by persistent effort and 
the recollection by the Executive Committee of 
the visions shown to prominent persons, suc- 
cess finally crowned our effort, and loans 
amounting to over $40,000 were negotiated. 
Although the work was commenced in May 
last it lingered in consequence of the u = 
able financial situation, but every heart should 
now leap with gratitude for the opportunity of 
placing our school in such commodious 
quarters. 

The educational interest manifested by Presi- 
dent Brigham Young during his life has not lost 
its intrinsic value, for the arrangement of this 
temple of learning, and its present nearness to 
completion is attributable to his voice and 
influence, inspired from behind the vail. 

’ During the erection of this building the 
superintendent has had to record five accidents 
which have happened to workmen employed in 
its construction—viz, William Watson, Millard 
Halliday, John Stagg, George Watson, and 
Edgar Perry. The latter workman lost the end 
of a finger, it being cut off by the falling of the 
landing stone of the step to the front entrance. 


The injuries received by the other workmen 
were not of a serious character. 

This semi-gothic structure covers an area of 
168 x 1174 feet and 82 rooms, 8 spacious halls 
and 6 cloak rooms, being sufficiently capacious 
to accommodate 1000 students. 

The principal materials used in its construc- 
tion consists of 841 perch of rock, 5,990 feet of 
cut stone, 1,746,700 brick, 330,000 feet of 
lumber, 120,000 lath, 12,000 yards of plaster, 
19,200 feet of metalic roofing, and 23,000 Ibs. 
of iron. 

There are 71 doors and 186 windows. The 
cost of school furniture, the old and the new, 
amounts to about $7000. 

The entire cost of the building when com- 
plete, including the block on which it stands, 
will be about $85,000. 


PROGRAM FOR DEDICATORY EXERCISES. 


Students will assemble at the old abode and 
march to the new Academy where the exer- 
cises will commence at 12 o’clock. 


Introductory Remarks, - Supt. H. H. Cluft 
Musie, “Opening Chorus,” - - - Choir 
Prayer, - - = (-)05 o= = 

Music tees te=tl ao eo--ee Ohlone 
Dedicatory Prayer, - Pres. Wilford Woodruff 
Music, - = - = - = = Orchestra 
Address, - - - - Dr. K. G. Maeser 
Address, - - - -  - Pres. A. O. Smoot 
Song, - - - - - - - Glee Club 
Address, - - Architect Jos. D.C. Young 
SONG, om Seacoast ihre vssy estate 
Address, - - Commissioner of Education 
Address, - - - - Governor Thomas 
Music, - - - - - Orchestra 


Address, - - Judge W. N. Dusenberry 
Address, - - - -  - Prof. B. Cluft, Jr. 
_ There will be luncheon at 4 o’clock and a 
rty in the evening. 


Permit the children of both sexes to recite 
together or sit in the same room for study. 

Tuer Territorial Teachers’ Association held a 
very interesting session on the 28th, 29th and 
30th of last month. 

Two candidates presented themselves for 
examination before the Church Board of 
Examiners during the past holidays: J. E. 
Hickman, Fillmore Stake Academy, course in 
Physical Sciences, and Richard Haag, L. D. 8. 
College, course in Modern Classics, Bro. Kerr, 
of B. Y. College, Logan, and Bro, H. A. 
Anderson, of the Academy, were unable to 
attend. 
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LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 
Memory. 


[BY B. CLUFF, JR., B. M. D., B. S.] 


No. UI. 


In our last lesson, which appeared in number 
6, we considered sense-perception, what it is 
and how to cultivate it; in this we will take up 
the subject of memory. Memory is explained 
as being the power or capability of the soul to 
register, retain, and reproduce experiences. 
That we have this power of recalling ideas is 
known to all; how they are recalled is yet an 
unsolved problem. It is sufficient for us to 
know that recollection is possible. 

Baldwin says that in every act of memory 
there are four elements: retention, recollection, 
association, and recognition. 

The memory stores acquisition. When an 
idea occasioned in any way by stimulation from 
without or from within, memory takes hold of 
and registers it. Memory also retains these 
ideas, not, of course, in a conscious state, but 
none the less effectually, until they are called 
for, and then reproduces them. Not only is the 
one central idea reproduced, but the associa- 
tions grouped around it and fastened to it are 
also reproduced. This great law of association 
is thus expressed by Dewey: ‘“ When any 
associating activity occurs, all elements which 
have been previously involved in it recur also.” 

In recalling the scenes at a theatre, I remem- 
ber them as former experiences of mine. I 
know that the same J that remembers, experi- 
enced them. There is a warmth about them, 
to use an expression of James, which I recog- 
nize as my brand. This power of recognition 
is expressed by saying that self, as memory 
identifies its memories and experiences as its 
own. 

OFFICE OF MEMORY. 


We may assert, therefore, that the office 
of memory is to store, reproduce, and _ rec- 
ognize the experiences of the mind. It. pro- 
duces nothing, but reproduces, and must, of 
course, depend for its material on the other 
faculties. Now, if these faculties be not trained, 
if they give the memory only inaccurate knowl- 
edge, the re-knowledge must of necessity be in- 
accurate. This brings us to a consideration of 
the 

LAWS OF MEMORY. 


So much depends upon the memory; and it 


is a power so easily and so often abused that a 
somewhat exhausted consideration of the sub- 
ject is necessary. 


THE LAW OF THE BRAIN, 


Good memory requires a healthy brain, and 
this in turn requires a healthy body. The blood 
must be kept pureand supplied with plenty of 
oxygen. Unventilated school rooms or study 
rooms from a scholastic point of view alone are 
to be condemned. Proper exercise, good food, 
|cleanliness, and, infact, everything having a 
bearing on the health of the body indirectly 
affects the memory and other powers of the 
mind, 

Effort should not be carried to the point of 
exhaustion. Things learned when the brain is 
weary are only half remembered. 


THE LAW OF ACQUISITION, 


Those things which we thoroughly know are 
easily recalled. It is true that by a sort of 
mechanical process the memory can retain and 
reproduce that which is entirely incomprehen- 
sible, but the law above stated, nevertheless, 
holds good. 


ATTENTION ! 


Attention may be defined as the stretch- 
ing out of the mind toward that which pre- 
sents itself at the moment. In the school, 
relation, love and sympathy are the most potent 
factors in gaining attention. These, aided by 
will force and intellectual fitness on the part of 
the teacher, and a desire for knowledge on the 
part of the pupils, will most certainly secure 
earnest heed. But to get these conditions— 
*¢ Ah, there’s the rub !”’"—a responsive sympathy 
which is akin to love we must have. 

Whoever was known to listen with com- 
plarency to one whom he hated? We cannot 
expect children to rise above their dislikes 
when even older people let aversions distract 
them. It takes a vast amount of will power 
and much charity to overcome prejudice and 
distaste when once they take hold of us. Some- 
times teachers who are really good and kind at 
heart, from a false idea of discipline and 
ignorance of human nature, keep their pupils 
at a chilly distance from them, with never a 
gleam of sunshine in voice or eye. 

Again, we find teachers who, unintention- 
ally, are as indifferent to the feelings of their 
children as to the pegs in a game of “nine pins.” 
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They push them over, set them up, and give 
them credits pro and con in a kind of a game 
of school, with not the least care for their pride, 
or for their little broken hearts and wounded 
spirits. 

Whenever a teacher ceases to regard the 
pride and feelings of her pupils as sacred, then 
she should stop teaching and cease to torture 
herself, to say nothing of the disastrous effects 
upon the children, 

Through the voice, and especially the eye, 
which is the most powerful agent of expression, 
the teacher should let her soul flow out to the 
children. The acute senses of the child readily 
detect in aloud, harsh voice the want of self- 
control and sympathy, and will soon cease to 
give it willing heed. Inattention is rarely seen 
where the teacher habitually uses a cheerful, 
low voice, coupled with the downward inflec- 
tion of earnestness. Children will not obey 

‘cheerfully commands that end with the rising 
inflection. Whenever the teacher’s voice 
irritates the children she had better absolutely 
close her lips and calm herself until she can 
trust the influence of her tones upon the school. 

The future ideal school building is to be one 
with a spacious study hall, presided over by 
competent directors, who at programed inter- 
vals send classes to the recitation rooms and 
receive others for study. This arrangement 
would very much relieve the teachers and 
better the conditions for the pupils engaged in 
study. As it is now, in our crowded schools, 
where study and recitations are carried on at 
the same time, in the same rooms, great care is 
required to protect the school from intrusions 
that come from without and from distractions 
within. 

Teachers mistake in calling out the abstract 
word “attention,” unless used as a command 
in a calisthenie drill, or something of a similar 
nature. Interest must precede attention, and 
can be maintained only when something is held 
in anticipation, or is associated with that already 
known. An indefinite scattering of warnings 
such as “Now, listen!” or ‘Someone does not 
hear,” may mean somebody or nobody. The 
fact is, nobody listens to such remarks, cares 
for them, or feels responsible for them; they 
rather protect the offenders and annoy the 
attentive. Ifa child persists in distracting the 
attention of the class he should be dealt with 
privately. 

If a teacher should throw a ball and expect a 
child to catch it, she would surely not glance 
away and direct it from him, and then com- 
plain that he did not get it; and yet this is no 
more absurd than the way in which teachers 


sometimes question at children and then 
lament over their inattention. To hold atten- 
tion there must be change and an element of 
novelty. When the body is fatigued or the 
brain and blood sluggish, attention is impos- 
sible. The children should be rested by health- 
ful exercise, and then they will be able to give 
live attention. The teacher who has himself 
and his work well in hand will get the attention 
of his school in the main. ’Tis true, exceptional 
cases are found in the incorrigible and stupid, 
such as almost make the very gods lament, yet, 
even in them, teachers can search for avenues 
and arouse and hold the little minds they have. 
School Journal. 


EDUCATION AMONG WOMEN. 


A higher home education for women is one 
of the sternest necessities of the present 


day. This education neither school, academy, 


nor university can bestow ; it must be obtained 
and cultivated in the quiet precincts of home; 
it must find its inspiration in the play ground 
of the child, and its consummation in the still- 
ness of the chamber. To have great men, 
we must have thoughtful, humanity-studying 
mothers. We must have reading and think- 
ing women, and not those who read the cheap, 
trashy periodicals éither; we have already too 
many of that class. Nor are those who devote 
their time to the study of fashion books the 
women who are needed to become the mothers 
of statesmen and leaders of men. 

The race of doll-women must give place to 
common-sense women, women who will give 
more time to the cultivation of their minds 
than to the adornment of their bodies; women 
who, when asked a question anent the general 
topics of the day are able to give a lucid an- 
swer, and not a vacant stare or an idiotic 
giggle. 

Men should be careful in their choice of 
wives. If they would shun the butterflies and 
choose among the bees, it would teach the 
lesson needed for the improvement of the next 
generation. M. A. Y. GReenHaten. 


HINTS ON PICTURE-READING.. 


Picture-reading quickens the child’s per- 
ception, cultivates his observation, develops 
his thought, and trains him not only in 
reproducing in correct language the thought 
of others, but, more important still, in con- 
structing sentences to express original thought. 
In studying a picture, the child should be Jed 
to distinguish between the fore-ground, the 
back-ground, and the middle-ground; to gather 
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a general idea of it as a whole; to catch readily 


the thought; to see the story the artist has told. 
“What is the subject of this picture, chil- 
dren?” is a question they will soon learn to 
answer with surprising accuracy. 

“ Where is the scene of this picture?” They 
will soon be able to tell whether it is in the 
el or country, forest or field, sea-shore or in- 
and, 

“What do you think is the time of day rep- 
resented in this picture?” By the dress of this 
girl—afternoon or evening, etc., or, by the 
shadows—morning or evening. ‘“ Look closely; 
is there not something that will tell us which 
it is?” 

If there is action in the picture, let them tell 
the meaning, the purpose, the cause of the 
actions. 

Be careful not to interfere, nor permit other 
children to interfere with the child’s thought. 
Give him time to think, then to express his 
thought; if he is incorrect, doubtless his com- 
panions will set him right; if not, a few sug- 
gestive questions will do so. 

If the picture represents animals, lead the 
children to compare them as to appearence, 
actions, manner of obtaining food, and other 
habits, relation to each other in the picture, 
relation to each other in general, etc., ete. If 
the picture represents people, try to get the 
children to feel the spirit of the scene. Where 
are they? What are they all there for? What 
may we infer from their surrounding? What 
from style of dress’ Which is the most prom- 
inent figure? What relation do they bear to 
each other? What does the action or position 
of this one express? What motive prompts 
that one? ete. 

Great care must be taken to prevent the 
children from becoming superficial in their ob- 
servations, and flippant and smart in their style 
of expression. We do not want chatterboxes, 
but children who can think, who can ask reas- 
onable questions and give accurate and truth- 
ful answers. 

Therefore keep them to the point—to see the 
thing that is before their eyes, to describe with 
careful correctness the thing they see, to under- 
stand the meaning it conveys, to express this 
meaning in appropriate language; to gather 
the suggestions made by the picture; to make 
logical deductions; and after that to call up 
the more remote associations and indulge the 
imagination and fancy.—ZJntelligence. 


THERE Is in every mind a divine ideal, the 
type after which he was created, the germs of a 
perfect person, and it is the office of education 
to favor and direct these germs.— Kant. 
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THE IDEAL FUTURE OF DENTISTRY. 


(BY 0. W. HUFF, D, D. 8.) 
10 


AFTER you have carefully considered the im- 
portance of the teeth, our next step will be to 
find out, if possible, just how teeth are formed, 
so we will have a clear knowledge enabling us 
to thoroughly understand why the teeth should 
be well cared for. The statement is often 
made, ‘‘I don’t see why teeth decay so soon, 
and why they don’t last a life-time, as they are 
the hardest substance in the body.” ‘True 
enough. But do you ever stop to think? 

See what they are subject to; the accumula- 
tion of years is allowed to remain on them. 
For an illustration and something that is a 
good comparison: suppose you should neglect 
your hands as some do teeth, what do you think 
would become of them? Do you think the 
finger-nails would get loose and drop out? Are 
not the teeth exposed to more decomposing 
masses and the thought of cleansing them never 
enters your mind? The food is accumulated 
year after year from childhood and is packed 
so perfectly around the necks of the teeth that 
it is very difficult to remove; and under this 
condition suppuration takes place, the gums 
become red and inflamed, bleed if you touch 
them, recede from the necks of the teeth. 
Anything cold or hot affects them by causing 
reflex pain, or vice versa. I mean, it you catch 
cold it may settle in these diseased teeth and 
cause an accute pain, and later on, from the 
frequent attacks of this trouble, it becomes 
chronic and develops into a typical case of neu- 
ralgia. Now, as I desire to make this subject 
as plain as possible, before we enter into the 
minute details of Pyorrhwa Alveolaris—that is 
the name applied to the above disease. I would 
like, if possible, to give you some idea of how 
a tooth is formed. Then, a little attention on the 
part of all would avoid so much suftering from 
the untold agonies of odontalgia (commonly 
called tooth-ache), Six months before the birth 
of the child, the germs of the twenty baby- 
teeth are lying side by side in the dental 
groove, while the germs of the permanent teeth 
are all hidden in the tender gums when the 
baby is born. Do you see now how many years 
elapse before the last teeth are called into active 
service? Then why do mothers insist on ex- 
tracting their children’s teeth so young? 
Remember there is just as much danger in 


/not extracting them atthe proper time as too 
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soon. Then the question is, what are we to 
do? There is only one thing to do, and that 
is, consult a competent dentist and abide by 
one who has devoted his life to this study, and 
not depend on your neighbors, even it they have 
lived a thousand years. 

‘You remember we were just approaching the 
most important part of this subject, namely: 
the development of the temporary teeth. 

Later on we will consider the permanent set: 
For seven months before and seven months 
after birth the first little baby-tooth is growing. 
At first it is-a mere sac, containing the pulp, 
in other words, the nerve; but having the 
shape of the future tooth. On the sac are de- 
posited the calcarious elements, or lime-salts, 
of which the hard part of the tooth is formed. 
Little by little the tender living pulp is sur- 
rounded by dentine, the bony substance form- 
ing the body of the tooth. Over this is laid 
the glassy outward envelope of enamel, dense 
and impervious to the fluids of the mouth; and 
thus, perfect in size and shape, the crown 
emerges from the gum, the root growing longer 
as the walls of the socket are built around it to 
hold it firmly in its place. A minute opening 
at the apex of the root, called foramen, gives 
passage to a nerve, an artery, and a vein 
through which the circulation is carried on 
that conveys the nutrient elements to every por- 
tion of the tooth—for, dense as they appear, 
the teeth are endowed with the most sensitive 
nerves, which almost anyone wil] admit who 
has been blessed (?) with the tooth-ache, and 
they are subject to the same laws that govern 
every other portion of the human organism; i. 
e., a change of particles—‘ composition and 
decomposition”—waste and repair going on 
slowly but constantly as long as life lasts. If 
the great Creator deems the little baby-tooth of 
sufficient importance to require fourteen 
months for its growth and development, while 
nine months suffice for the eye or the ear, 
should not the mother look upon it as a prec- 
ious jewel worthy of her most watchful care, 
lest it suffer injury by her neglect and careless- 
ness? I think this sufficient to impress all 
with the importance of the temporary teeth, 
for I want to be as brief as possible so you 
will not become disgusted and tired. In the 
next number we will consider why it is a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance that the baby- 
teeth should be preserved ’in all their integrity 
till, having done their duty, nature removes 
them one by one as their successors are ready 
to come forward, by a most beautiful process, 
and one of the most wonderful in the human 
economy, namely: the absorption or gradual 
wasting away of the roots. 


HOW CHRISTMAS CAME TO ROCKY RUN. 


BY KATE L. BROWN, IN SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


It wasa country school-house, set down in the woods on 
the banks of Rocky Run. 

In the neighborhood was a logging camp and mill, around 
which a rude settlement had arisen. From this settlement 
and the occasional farms in the vicinity, gathered the forty 
children of Alice Parmalee’s school. 

A few months before, Dr. Hillyer, the principal of For- 
estdale Normal Institute, had said to his favorite graduate, 
‘‘ You want to be a missionary, Miss Alice. Go to Rocky 
Run and bring a breath of your larger world into the narrow, 
care-worn lives there. It will do you good fora year or so. 
You are town-born and bred, yet a country girl at heart. You 
are just a little fagged with the long siege of work, and the 
pine forests will give you new life.” 

“Can I earn enough to keep me there?” said Alice, 
lifting her eandid eyes to his. ‘‘The original salary is not 
much, but Roberts, owner of the mill, has added to it, so you 
would have ten dollars a week. We have a summer cottage 
there, in charge of a widow—a pinch of the salt that savors 
this world of ours—she, Mrs. Loomis, shall take care of you. 
Go, Miss Alice, and see how normal methods work in the 
wilderness. ’’ 

So Alice went, astonishing greatly the world that had 
predicted a brilliant position for the valedictorian of the 
class of 18— : 

She did not regret it—for she was tired mentally, and the 
rest and quiet of the new life began to deepen the roses in her 
cheeks 

Mrs. Loomis was a second mother, and the cottage delight- 
fully cosy and home-like. 

She had the use of a horse and rode much over the coun- 
try pikes and under pine tree arches. 

Three miles away was a bright little country teacher, 
untrained—but with a progressive spirit. Ruth Allen had 
the teaching instinct and much native wit. She read the edu- 
cational papers, and was hungry for more light. One day 
there appeared to her ‘(an angel on horseback,” saying with 
easy brightness, ‘‘I want to know you. I’m your neighbor, 
Alice Parmalee, from Rocky Run,” The girls became con- 
genial friends and spent nearly all their leisure hours to- 
gether. 

Alice had come in the spring term and together they 
watched the opening of the first flowers, and all those num- 
berless signs of the mighty thrill of awakening life. 

The school-bouse—thanks to Mr. Roberts—was a new 
building with neat furnishings, but bare of all beauty. The 
children were a motley crowd. 

The camp gave blue-eyed, fair-haired little Swedes, 
darker Norwegians, black-eyed French Canadians, sturdy 
Germans and Irish—with even a sprinkling of merry little 
Africans. 

The scattered farms contributed young Americans of var- 
ious degrees of ability. With a few exceptions it must be 
confessed they were from families termed ‘‘ shiftless.”’ 

Alice was struck with the genera] blankness and apathy 
of most of the little faces. They lived among scenes of 
exquisite natural beauty. Purple mountains lifted their 
Majestic heads wreathed with mists of silver. The forest 
stretched abroad—a vision of cathedral arches with golden- 
green lights falling, and stray bird notes trembling down 
through the silences. Rocky Run leaped and foamed, 
a stream of purest emerald. There were chattering nut- 
brown brooks, wonderful sunsets and nights of strange 
beauty, but no one had ever led the dull eyes tosee. There 
were evil habits af home, and worse than all the burden of 
heaviness, indifference, and stupidity to overcome. Alice was 
brave and loving, yet her heart often cried, ‘‘ Who shall roll 
away this stone?’ It had been the custom to hire a new 
teacher every term, and the work was merely routine. The 
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So they received Alice with indifference. But how long could 
a child remain impervious to this sweet mother-spirit? 

Her strong yearning toward those little lives showed itself 
in tender words and ways, smiles and caresses—in infinite 
patience with their slowness—in ardent faith in their better 
natures. So they grew to love her with a devotion that was 
in itself a liberal education, She was like a fairy godmother 
revealing beauty and wonder at every step. Nothing could 
keep them from school. She was the chief topic of conversa- 
tion at home, and manya child breathed her name in its 
dreams. 
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In and out of the homes went this bright figure, dark- 
eyed, golden-haired, dainty-sweet, until every poor mother 
shared her children’s adoration, and the roughest man in 
camp admired and respected ‘‘ our teacher.’’ 

Alice realized the growth of love in her own heart. How 
she yearned to bless and save and enlarge all those poor lives! 
‘“‘T begin to realize how God feels toward us,’’ shesaid to Ruth 
in a moment of rare confidence. 
learned and grew with the rest. 

Christmas was drawing near and one thought was fore- 
most in Alice’s mind. How should she bring Christmas to 
her school? Not by gifts, necessarily—yet somehow must the 
spirit of gladness and giving be awakened there. The thought 
grew and the hope grew; its beautiful flowering was thc con- 


sequence of such loving desire. In Ruth’s district the money | 


had given out. So she was spending two weeks with her 
friend ‘‘in the Training School of Faith, Hope, and Chraity,”’ 
as she laughingly, yet with full earnestness, remarked. 

When the children entered the school-room the “last 
day,” they started back with cries of surprise and delight. 
The bare walls were wreathed with sprays of hemlock and 
pine, brightened with the glow of holly and candle berries. 

Over the eastern window was a large gilt star. A cross of 

white everlasting occupied one wall set in among the green, 
a gilt crown another. The desk was covered witha pretty 
velvet and silk drapery pinned with a star. Several vases of 
flowers were arranged here and there, and afew fans and 
searfs pinned up—to the eyes of the children a most wonder- 
ful decoration. 

Alice and Ruth wore their prettiest aprons, and each had 
a gilt star upon her breast. 

When,the clock said ‘‘nine,’’ and the little children waited 
for the opening words with sweet upturned faces, Alicestepped 
forward. 

“Dear children,’’ she said, ‘“we are going to bring Christ- 
mas to our school today. Let me tell you the Christmas story, 
and then you will see why we love this holy season so well.’’ 
So she told in vivid, picturesque language the sweet old tale 
that the world will never outgrow. And even the smallest 
child there, realized that the glow of the star brought a light 
to the world that cannever grow dim. ‘I want you to make 
this a true Christmas day by seeing how many kind things you 
can do for others,” she said. ‘‘ Now I will give you something 
to remind you of this.’’ Calling each child to her she fastened 
a tiny gilt star on the front of the little dress or jacket. 
“Wear this today, and when you are tempted to do wrong or 
to be selfish or unkind, think that you are a child of the Star 
and must help make heaven here in our school-room today.’ 

The children’s faces beamed. They looked at their stars 
with tender eyes. 

No bit of gilt paper had ever possessed such attractions to 
them before. They sang several carols, repeated the prayer of 
prayers, and then the work of the day began. 


And Ruth loved and. 


Willey, the naughtiest boy in school, cried out, ‘Don’t have 
| her die! Please don’t have her die.’ : 

Then Alice removed a cloth from a little table revealing 

heaps of brilliantly-hued articles. 
How she and Ruth had labored to make up the work of 
| the children into gifts for the parents! There were paper and 
postal card cases, blotting books, stamp and letter cases, pen- 
wipers, tidies decorated with the weaving, sewing, and paper- 
| folding of the little ones. The older girls had some beautiful 
specimens of sewing and the boys various articles in carving 
and woodwork. Then there were drawings bunched together 
and tied with a bright ribbon, compositions, designs, maps, 
| Specimens of number work. And the children laid them with 
| beaming eyes in their parents’ hands, 
To watch the parents’ faces was a treat—such looks of 
| surprise—such pride and satisfaction. And when tiny Eva, 
| the baby of the flock, placed in her father’s hands the little 
blotter sewn in a design of daffodils by her own wee fingers, 
the giant form of Black Dan fairly shook with emotion. 
t was after four and would soon be dusk. But Alice 
could not let them go quite yet. She stood before them like 
some sweet and gracious young queen, and from her heart 
spoke to the waiting hearts. She assured them of her love 
and deep interest, and begged that they would help her in the 
homes. She pleaded for patience—for good habits, for clean 
speech, and correct living—in the name of the little men and 
women before them. It was a warm-hearted, impulsive yet 
intensely earnest plea, and it stirred the hearts of that 
audience. They crowded about her with their thanks and 
blessing, telling, some with tears and in broken speech, how 
much they loved her. And she met them all so gladly, giving 
richly of her rich heart. When the last good-by had been 
said, the last little mouth kissed, Ruth took her friend home. 
| A while after, they sat in the cozy parlor watching the Christ- 
| mas stars come out over the mountains. Alice’s head leaned a 
little wearily against her friend’s shoulder; she was a tired 
but very happy teacher that night. ‘‘Alice, you were just 
grand today,’ began Ruth. But a hand was laid over her 
ips. 
“Don’t speak of me, please,’’ said Alice quietly, ‘but 
|think of the truth. Oh, isn’t it just beautiful work—this 
dealing with souls! Why, I wouldn’t envy a queen. 'Teach- 
ing is the grandest, most soul-satisfying work I know.” 

| ‘‘Doesn’t it pay in spite of all the drudgery? Oh, Ruth, 
let’s just make a fine art, better still a religion, of it!” 

| Ruth’s arms stole more closely around her friend, and the 
Christmas stars looked down upon another of the consecra- 
tions, that make this weary old earth so much more the ante- 

| chamber of the Father’s House. 


| APOSTROPHE. 


What a halo of Christmas, of cheerful giving, rested over | 


everything! 
colored chalks and every set of examples was headed with 
some dainty device—a bunch of holly, clusters of Christmas 


roses, a reindeer’s head, a tiny stocking, a wee Christmas tree. | 
In the recitations the examples were all about the objects | 


that are associated with the dearest day. They went shopping 
to buy gifts for friends—they calculated the cost of limitiess 
pounds of candy and dozens of oranges for innumerable chil- 
dren, and the like. In reading, all the stories were about 
Christmas, and for language work they were allowed to use 


the new set of cards Alice had made on “The night before 


Christmas.’’ 

Jerry Ryan gave little Pierrot his long pencil, and said 
eagerly to the teacher, ‘‘Ain’t the little feller happy! Jimmy! 
see his eyes shine!’’ Claire gave the last picture card to blond 
Hedwig, and the older children pleaded, ‘‘ Let the little ones 
tell their stories first. P’raps there won’t be time for us all.” 

At recess both Ruth and Alice went out and slid down hill 
with the children. 

Iu spite of half a dozen double-rippers all could not slide 
at once. 
watched the others, and kicked thefence to keep warm. The 
larger boys were very chivalrous toward the younger chil- 
dren, and more than one great girl drew her own mittens over 
the bare, red fingers of a shivering little one. Yes, it was a 
happy morning—full of real heavenliness because every one 
tried so hard to give his best self. In the afternoon the 
parents came in—many shyly, some half shame-facedly. The 
children sang the sweet old carols and recited their memory 

ems. 
‘The Bird’s Christmas Carol.’’ How they laughed over the 
Ruggles family, and toward the pathetic ending the tears 
streamed down the cheeks of both old and young, and Dick 


Their number work was put on the boards with | 


But nobody grumbled. Those who could not slide | 


Miss Alice read to them that most delightful elassic, | 


TO OUR NEW ACADEMY. 
(BY H. M. w.) 


To thee, thou mighty monument, whose form. 
Massive and grand, doth tower against the sky 
Silent and majestic; whose walls uprise 

And to these mountain vales a story tell, 

Of wondrous lustre, which to us lies dark 

In Nature’s language; whose high-crested peaks, 
Feathered with frost, or decked with morning light, 
Bears the true impress of regal glory crowned; 
To thee, fit shrine for sacred hymns and prayers, 
Where striving youth may willing tribute bring 
With orisons for share in mystic Toate: 

Here do we beneath thy roof this day 

Share each our heartfelt gratitude and praise; 
Aye, unto God do render gracious thanks 

For this rare privilege, yet designed to be 

Event more grand than any which hath crowned 
The land for ages, and with hearts attuned 

To feel the fullness of a gracious gift, 

We join our voices all in sweet accord, 

And hail, all hail this day, yet swell the chord— 
All hail to thee! 


O say, ye halls so grand, 
That to aspiring youth shall ever seem 
The corridors of one great temple reared, 
Wherein shall knowledge rei n, at whose command 
The arduous task performed brings recompense; 
Say, has the light of coming ages broken 
The seal, or pierced the veil of things to be? 
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And is not written on these walls ef thine 

With Time’s prophetic finger, scenes, events, 
More great than’s yet inscribed on Learning’s page? 
Full great thy name through God’s anointed one 
Secured, e’en Brigham Young of modern fame, 
Who Israel’s hosts, of old like Moses led. 

Great men, and yet shall nations honor give, 
For prophets, seers, and Israel’s holy ones 
Shall find in thee a precious fountain-head 
Whence flows the everlasting stream of Truth, 
So pure and sweet, because of source divine. 
Within these honored walls shall they receive 
The wisdom much required for mighty deeds 

In latter times to be performed. So shall 

The great, the wise of Israel’s hosts receive, 
From thy pure altars, the first rudiments 

Of knowledge; there begin renowned lives, 

Nor wish for nobler origin. 


And now 
Like one of old we’ll justly liken thee 
To that small plant which roots in yonder field, — 
When evil chance obstruct, undaunted still, 
Thou spread’st thy seed abread nor cease to grow, 
While envious kicks and scoffs but feed thy fame, 
Fame? aye, for what a mighty pillar thou 
To God’s great work shalt prove! Tis promised that 
The little stone from out the mountain cut, 
Shall roll and fillthe earth. Then what prevent 
Due honor to this part within the whole? 


O for one glimpse into thy coming years!— 

A moment’s glance o’er scenes which lie beyond! 
What visions e’en the thought doth fast create— 
Visions of love, ecstatic joy and peace, 

So full of hope, and plenteous honor crowned, 
These crowding thoughts to all but rhapsodize. 
What fond, bright dreams shall here begin to weave! 
What passions glow! and strive for utterance!— 
Kingdoms may rise and fall, then struggle on; 
Spirits of noble genius rise to fame; 

Castles, aye, fill the world with mighty plans 
Then, like a summer dream, the whole subside 
And vanish withthe waking. As of yore, 

From nether-homes shall come a student throng— 
The eager youth, the maid of pious mien, 

Joining all in the chord of gospel love, 

Linked in one common brotherhood. 


With hearts 
So full of gratitude, beyond our words, 
All speech is tame, and does but scarce express 
The feelings that bestir the inmost soul. 
All fair renown, all greatness merited, 
Ev’ry blessing heaven may bestow,— 
These, from every heartare thine. O may 
No cloud upon thee rest, but the bright sun 
Of truth and righteousness diffuse its rays 
Around thee evermore. For future good 
To Zion’s coming sons and daughters fair, 
Who may through thee rise into eminence 
And bless the world, we solemnly invoke 
Heavens choice benediction. Joy and peace 
The heritage of all who labor here,— 
Those fairest flowers, and yet the humbler ones, 
May all find testimonies true, nor e’er 
From that eternal course depart; but from 
The precious seed here sown, a harvest reap 
Where God His holy mansions will prepare 
Safe in the bosom of eternity. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG AS AN EDUCATOR, 


So often was the phrase ““No man can be 
saved in ignorance” upon the lips of Brigham 
Young, and its sentiment occurred so many 
times in his sermons and daily conversation, 
that it might almost be termed the motto of 
his character. His own chances of scholastic 
education were so small, that he placed a very 
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high estimate upon such advantages for others. 
His desire to see his own children and the 
children of the Saints educated and taught 
every truth to be learned from wise men or 
from books amounted to what in other men 
would be called a mania. Within the confines 
of his own home he kept for years a large 
school composed of his own and neighbor’s 
children over which he kept as instructor the 
very best teachers the country afforded. Here 
labored the once well-known teacher, Prof. O. 
H. Riggs. And here, too, taught for two years 
our beloved Principal Karl G. Maeser. 

There was no branch of education considered 
unnecessary by Brigham Young. Whenever 
and wherever a nucleus of the Saints was made, 
his first counsel was to build a meeting-house 
as soon as possible and next came the school- 
house. Ignorance was considered more than 
unnecessary, it was criminal. Yet, not all 
knowledge was deemed to be tound within 
schools and school-houses. Read carefully the 
deed of trust made to this Academy, and there 
you will discover the grandeur of his concep- 
tions, the possibilities within the scope planned 
for the future of the Academy. To him, neither 
sex, color, nor social standing were considered 
as factors in the question of privileges. All 
were equal, and all were to be given the priv- 
ileges of complete education. 

The one grand and striking difference be- 
tween the views held by this great man and 
the opinions held by the Catholic clergy, which 
difference to the hberal mind seems to mark 
the difference between truth and error, was, 
that while the Catholics would ban certain 
studies and forbid the free dissemination of 
knowledge, Brigham Young asserted in words 
and in actions that every soul has a right to 
know every truth capable of being understood 
and uo one could presume to act or judge for 
another. He urged the study of law, of art, 
of science, of literature, of religion, of history, 
in fact as his own words pithily summed up 
the whole matter, ‘There is nothing good in 
life, nothing beautiful, nothing elevating, noth- 
ing which is calculated to benefit and bless 
mankind but belongs by right to the Saints.” 
If I were to say more in words, I could not 
give you a clearer idea of the principles held 
sacred by Brigham Young than lies in the sen- 
tence I have quoted. It is nearly his own 
words, and there are many who have heard 
him so speak. 

Words are sometimes, nay often, weak 
things. It is only acts which speak for time 
and for all eternity. Of such, by way of illus- 
trating this brief article, let me call your atten- 
tion to the interest manifested in educational 
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matter by the great man who is the subject of 
this article, as evinced in the Brigham Young 
College at Logan, the valuable bequest to the 
Young University in Salt Lake City, and look 
at the magnificent building which now is the 
home of the Brigham Young Academy at 
Provo. ‘“ Actions speak louder than words,”’ 
said my dear old grandmother to me in my 
childhood. The quaint old aphorism is as true 
as it is simple. 

Brigham Young has left behind him monu- 
ments of his deep interest in the education and 
enlightenment of the young that speak in 
magnificent tones to all who will listen. Let 
him who runs read! That those who ought 
may fully use the advantages thus bestowed 
upon them, is the ardent wish of every heart 
of Zion ! Homespun. 


HARVARD. 


The proposed establishment of a new final 
school at the University of Oxford meets with 
vigorous protests from the conservative ele- 
ment of that great institution. The new honor|~ 
school is intended for English language and 


literature. Already there are seven final schools| — 


at Oxford, by which students can make their 
way to the outer world, carrying the honors of 

a “first class” that was once secured only by a 
Ae and Latin course. For thirty years these 
changes have been gradually going forward. 
Now, the minimum of knowledge of the classics 
required at the preliminary examinations con- 
stitutes an admission into the later established 
honor schools. It is in these schools that 
physical science, modern history, and law have 
been substituted for logic, philosophy and 
mathematics. These radical changes, added to 
the proposal to exclude Greek as a requirement 
for admission to the university, are startling to 
the worshipers of tradition. It is thought the 
agitation at Oxford may somewhat modify the 
extent of the new English plan.—School 
Journal. 
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